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THe Acapemy had on July 1 a welcome but too-brief visit from Dr. Wilbert M. 
Chapman, its former Curator of Fishes. Dr. Chapman, on a year’s leave of absence 
from his post as Director of the School of Fisheries of the Univer sity of Washington, 
is en route to Washington, D.C., to serve as special assistant on fisheries to the 
Secretary of State. 
STATE C. oF C. Honors ACADEMY FELLOW 

THE STATE-WIDE recognition Laurence M. Klauber of San Diego has received in his 
professional field and in his avocation, herpetology, has been extended him in civic 
affairs, through his election as a director of the California State Chamber of Com- 
merce. Beccient of the San Diego Gas and Electric Company, 1 Mr. Klauber has 
made many contributions to es science of electrical engineering. It was, however, 
owing to his distinguished contributions to the natural sciences in the field of 
reptile study that the Academy elected him a Fellow in 1942. 

Other institutions have likewise honored Mr. Klauber, He is curator of reptiles 
and former president of the San Diego Zoological Society; curator of herpetology 
in the San Diego Society of Nagi History; past president of the American 
Society of Ichthyologists and Herpetologists and of the Western Society of Natu- 
ralists; lecturer in herpetolog y, Stanford University. He is the author of several 
publications on reptiles, including A Key to the Rattlesnakes. 
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THORNY DEVIL 


—is what the Australian bushmen call this lizard, 
the porcupine of the reptile world. 


(See page 2) 
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July Announcement 


THE REGULAR JULY MEETING of the California Academy of Sciences will be held in 
Room 214, Simson African Hall, East Wing of the Academy Buildings in Golden 
Gate Park, on Wednesday afternoon, July 21, at 3 o'clock. Mr. Joseph R. Slevin, 


Curator of Reptiles and Amphibians in the Academy, will give an illustrated talk on 
THE AUSTRALIAN BusH 


The emergence of the continent of Australia, through nearly two centuries of 
exploration, from the fog of myth, conjecture, and wishful thinking that for seven- 
teen centuries shrouded the hypothetical “Terra Australis Incognita,” was the 
climax of the great age of Pacific discovery. It was a Dutch pinnace, the Duyfken, 
sent to look for gold on New Guinea’s south coast, that in 1606 first saw and touched 
the unknown continent, on the west coast of the Cape York peninsula, its northern- 
most reach. Later the same year the Portuguese Torres, sailing under the Spanish 
flag, forced the passage of the strait that bears his name, but his exploit was ignored. 
Bit by bit during the next hundred years the north, west, and southwest coasts, and 
southern Tasmania, took partial shape on the charts. But the east coast, and with it 
the true extent of the “vast” southern continent, remained the greatest geographical 
question of the age until 1770, when Captain Cook sailed the Endeavor into Botany 
Bay, where the great city of Sydney now stands. Cook then coasted northward, 
mostly inside the Great Barrier Reef, nearly lost his ship twice, and finally redis- 
covered Torres Strait. Soon after that year the “Terra Australis Incognita,” already 
much reduced in all but obstinate minds, vanished forever from the imaginations of 
men. In its place lay Australia. 

If Australia was a huge disappointment to several generations of dreamers, 
schemers, speculators, get-rich-quick promoters, and such, it was an incredible 
treasure-house for naturalists. Here were new mammals, birds, insects, reptiles, 

lants, trees—many of them utterly unlike those of the rest of the world. The land 
which the Dutch skipper Carstenz in 1623 had called “the most arid and barren 
region that could be found anywhere on earth...” presented Joseph Banks, nat- 
uralist on the Endeavor, with specimens of plants “enough indeed to give new limits 
to the whole science of botany.” (Beaglehole, 1947.) Hence, Botany Bay. 

The Dutch, indeed, and the English Dampier, knew the inhospitality of the 
barren western and desolate northern shores; Cook and Banks had better luck. But 
the naturalist looks at the whole, tries to see the complete picture of life in relation 
to environment. Naturalists, since Banks’ first enthusiastic reports, have found in 
Australia—central and western desert, northern jungle, eastern and southeastern 
hills and woodlands, the Great Barrier Reef—an inexhaustible store of wonders. 
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Among herpetologists Australia is known for reptiles which Joseph R. Slevin 
calls “the most grotesque of any on earth.” And Mr. Slevin knows many of them 
personally, after three long collecting expeditions covering many parts of the 
continent. He seems to have to go “down under” regularly every ten years—his 
first trip in the Australian summer of 1929-30, his second in 1937-38, and his third 
in 1947-48. In fact, he has not been back in his Academy laboratory long enough, 
from the last one, to forget the reply to his question, shouted from the window of 
his train in the dead of the Queensland night, when his watch and timetable told 
him he should have reached the lonely station of Capella. A man with a lantern on 
the platform called back out of the surrounding dark, “Aye, bloke, this is the place!” 
Horned Devils, Ulong frogs, lonely sheep stations, giant gum forests—‘this is the 
place” of Mr. Slevin’s talk, and pictures. The public is cordially invited. 


APPLICATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


Notice is hereby given to all Corporate Members that the Council at its June 
meeting approved the applications of Mr. B. C. Bremer, Mr. I. W. Hellman, Mr. 
Halsted P. Layton, Mr. Don A. McMullen, Mr. Carl Packmohr, Mr. Harvey E. 
Robinson, Dr. Harry J. Smith, Mr. Harold Treacy, Mr. Roy Weston, and Mr. 
Leslie E. Wilson for Mrempersurp in the California Academy of Sciences. If no 
objection to the election of these applicants be received at the office of the Academy 
within two weeks after July 19, they will be considered clected. 


Exuisir Nores 


OF TIMELY INTEREST to many Californians this season, the Department of Ex- 
hibits has prepared a display of the life history of the California oak tree moth, 
Phry ganidia californica Packard, whose damage to our native live oaks is now partic- 
ularly evident. This instructive display will be found in North American Hall, at 
the entrance to the Hall of Birds. 

The picture walls of the Mineral Hall will be occupied for the next two or three 
months by twenty-five or more uncommonly fine photographs of birds, the work 
of Don Bleitz of Hollywood. This skillful nature photographer was represented 
by two illustrations in the March-April Pacific Discovery. 

The Preparator, Mr. Cecil Tose, announces that on July 1 the Exhibits staff was 
increased by the addition of an assistant, Mr. Rodger Kornder, formerly of the 
museum of the University of Iowa, where he got his training. 


“Dawn Repwoop’ ExuHIisiT’ 


Dr. Ratpu W. CuHaney, whose talk “Ancestral Redwoods of China” filled North 
American Hall for the May meeting, has kindly loaned specimens and photographs 
for a Metasequoia exhibit in the west end of the Mineral Hall in North American 
Hall. Dr. Chaney, Professor of Paleontology in the University of California, Chair- 
man of the Education and Interpretation Committee of the Save-the-Redwoods 
League, made scientific history by his expedition, early this year, into the remote 
mountains of China’s Hupeh and Szechuan provinces to verify reports of living 
trees supposed extinct for 20,000,000 years. 
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